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and <ii(ni^n(oi[-(ifi;^n^raI of Ifndia. 


Yoob Excbllenct, 


The Anniversary of our ** Tear of Jubilee" has again returned. T Three 
years ago the Gracious Message of our BHIFEBSS-HOTHBft was received 
with gratitude and joy by the millions who rejoice under her benignant sway 
in India, and it was a grateful and pleasant duty for me to offer, year after 
year, my humble tribute of gratitude, loyalty and devotion to the Noble 
Bbpbesentative of my BIOBT BBABIOBB BBVBBBIBB* 1 have 
accordingly again ventured to approach Yotjb Excellency with this humble 
offering — another Memorial of the auspicious occasion when HBB HOST 
BBABIOBB BAJBBTY was pleased to assume the Imperial title, 'and to 
draw closer to her Indian children, — and respectfully beg, by kind permission, 
to dedicate it to Yottb Excellency. 

May the Imperial diadem, which united India has respectfully placed on 
the sacred brows of her BHBBBBB^ shine there with untarnished lustre for 
years to come, is the heart-felt prayer that rises from this land, and from 

ToxjE Excellency’s 
Most devoted and humble servant, 
SOURINDRO MOHtJN TAGORE. 


CALCUTTA, 

jpATHUf^IAGHATTA, 

lit January 1880 
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r gaye me great gratification when I received the congratulations of 
friends and others on the success of the tableaux vivants, with which, 
not long ago, I had'the honor of entertaining, for several evemngs at my house 
and elsewhere, my friends and the public. These tahleatix were quite novel to 
my countrymen, and it is to this, as w^ as to the selection of tite subject, 
** The Six Principal B&gas,*' a subject, which at all times, transports the Indian 
votary of music into cloud*land, that I^attribute the success of the undertaking. 
I am now assured that any effort to popularise such tableauxt to make them 
easy of exhibition on the native stage, would be adding another pleasant and 
not a little important branch to histrionic performances, now so much liked, 
and would, therefore, be encouraged. It is with this object that this work has 
been prepared, and I trust it will prove useful to my countrymen, and will 
show them that their love for the drama and dramatic performances has l)een 
inherited by them, and that our ancestors were past masters, not only as 
dramatic authors, but also in the management of the stage with its tens>of- 
thousand .puzzling details. 

The tableaux of the Six Principal E&gas, as I have said, met with decided 
success. Why should not tableaux of the Ten Principal Avatdras prove equally 
successful ? There is no reason why they should not. Such exhibitions, in 
which everything is national and nothing borrowed, -r-the subject-matters of 
which are as familiar as household words to every native,-7whioh every Ben- 
gali lady and child may see without disapproval, but which ought to be entirely 
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free from those objeotionable elements which at present destroy the usefulness 
of the existing theatre oompanieSj — such exibitions, if properly and skilfully 
conducted, cannot fail to be popular in BengaL 

The appropriateness of the scenes connected with the Incarnations for 
tableavx vivanta, is only a suggestion on my part. There are other subjects as 
interesting and appropriate, which can be had for the search by the lovers of 
the dramatic art. To elucidate the illustrations in this work, as also to make 
it complete, as regards the subject suggested, a short history of each Incarna- 
tion has been given. These histories are by no means complete Or exhaustive^ 
They cannot be otherwise than meagre, considering the circumscribed limits 
of this work, but they will be -found interesting, — they can never cease to be 
BO, as long as truly Indian hearts beat within us, — and they have been compiled 
from genuine sources, from the Furnas and the celebrated epics, among which 
may be mentioned the B&m&yaoa, Mab&bh&rata, Fadma Furdoa, Bhabishya 
Furdna, Matsya Fur^ioa, Ealki Purdiiia, Agni Furdga, Edlikd Furd&a, Meru- 
tantra, S'rimat-bhdgabata, Bhagabat-gitd, Eds'i-khanda, Tontra Sdra, Adhydtma 
Bdm&yaoa, Yardha Furdoa, Eurmma Furdoa, and other works. For the 
identification of ancient tribes and countries, as also generally, I am indebted 
to the works of Sir William Jones, H. H. Wilson, Max Muller, Garrett, 
Maurice, Qoldstucker, Dowson, Griffiths, and others, who have rendered India 
and the world valuable service by their labors in the field of Indian literature 
and archaeology. 


PATHOOBIAQHATTA, 

Calcutta, 
lat January 1880. 


SOURINDEO MOHUN TAGORE. 
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mtIrtti. 

According to Sanskrit authorities, Drama {Ndtya) is of two 
kinds — the Mdrga and the Ded. That form of dramatic entertain- 
ment which Brahmi* first learnt of Mahddeva and his consort Pdr- 
vati, and which he afterwards performed before them, goes by the 
name of Mdrga Ndtya ; that which is known on earth, and which is 
generally performed by mortals before kings and others, is designated 
De6i Ndtya. Mdrtti is one of the sixteen varieties of the latter. As it 
is intended that the present treatise should deal with this kind ex- 
clusively, it is unnecessary to mention the names of the fifteen other 
varieties, or to enter into a detailed description of them. This has 
already been done in another work entitled “ The Eight Principal 
Rasas of the Hindus.” 

Mdrttiy as has been defined elsewhere, is that species of dramatic 
performance in which celebrated historical characters are represented, 
without any expressive pantomimic gestures, and in which a Sutra- 
dfidra is introduced, who explains the mute figures. This kind of 
dramatic entertainment somewhat resembles the Tahhaivx Vivants 

♦ Brabm&i tho Creator, Vishuu, the Preserver, aud Mahiduva, the Destroyer, compose the Trinity of 
the Hindus* 
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TEH TEN PEXKOIFAL ATATIbAS OP THE EIHDEi. 


which occupy a prominent position among the drawing-room 
amusements of the people of England and of the Continent of Eu- 
rope. It is proposed first to furnish the readers with an idea of the 
construction of the stage, the arrangement of the figures, and other 
matters connected with the exhibition of the Tableattx Vtvants, and 
then to acquaint them with the mode adopted by the Sanskrit 
authorities for their general arrangement. 


THE TABLEAUX YIVANTS. 

The exhibition of the Tableam Vtvants or living pictures, 
which are a combination of beauty, form and color, contributes not 
merely to the amusement of a social party, but, what is of much 
higher importance, inspires, in the minds both of the exhibitors 
and the spectators, feelings of poetry, and imparts a knowledge of 
composition and grouping. It fosters taste and judgment, and 
awakens their imitative faculties. The success of these popular 
entertainments depends chiefiy on the correct understanding of 
the following points 

1. The Stage.— That “ distance lends enchantment to the view” 
is nowhere better shewn than in the exhibition of the Tableau. Not 
less than six feet should intervene between the stage and the spec- 
tators. In the absence of a large hall or gallery adapted for such 
entertainments^ the folding-doors between two drawing-rooms should 
separate the spectators from the performers, the smaller room being 
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reserved for the latter. The platform should be raised at least 
three feet above the floor. The stage~wheii it is erected in a haU 
or gallery— should be raised nearly six feet from the floor, so that 
gentlemen sitting in the back seats, may have the same advantages 
as those in the front ones. When a temporary stage is improvised, 
there should be either curtains hung at the sides, or a screen with 
an opening in the centre in proportion to the size of the stage, and 
painted like a picture frame. A close black gauze or muslin should 
be put up between the performers and the spectators. When the 
exhibition takes place in a drawing-room, this piece of cloth should 
be nailed tightly across the opening of the folding-doors or arch. 
The color of the cloth hung over the high screen, placed at the 
' back of the stage, must depend on the prevailing color of the 
objects exhibited) as, for instance, a light back-ground is re- 
quired when the figures are dressed in black ; but for most 
subjects, and specially where brilliant colors predominate) a black 
or dark-green cloth should be substituted ; where a series of pic- 
tures is intended to be shown, sameness of color should be avoided* 
by changing it into drab or neutral-tinted drapery. The floor of 
the stage must always be covered with a dark cloth. 



2 . Lights. — As foot-lights throw disagreeable shadows on the 
faces of the performers, and are calculated to mar the picturesque 

effects of the exhibition, they should, as a rule, be avoided. Where 
a cross light becomes absolutely necessary, it is desirable to place it 
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on one side of the stagey and the major part of it, high up. Four 
to six carriage-lamps, with their tin reflectors, will, if judiciously 
used, be found to throw ample light on the objects Care should be 
taken to extinguish all lights in the spectators’ room as soon as the 
drop-scene begins to rise. The lamps on the side of the stage should 
have shades of red or green, (formed of colored glass or tinted 
silver paper of the necessary color), placed over the glass of each, 
when a Are or a moon-light scene is required to be represented. 
Some place globes of colored liquid before the lamps, with the same 
view. A flre-scene can also be imitated by burning red-fire at the 
sides ; a pale moon-light, by green-fire, without the help of much 
Ughti A large Tableau consisting of several figures should have as 
much light as possible. In medium representations, the light and 
shade should be so adjusted as to show the principal and prominent 
figure in relief and to the best advantage. To produce a weirdi 
ghastly effect, when ghost-scenes are required, a quantity of common 
salt should be mixed with spirits of wine in a metal pot, and set on 
a wire-frame over a spirit-lamp, which again should be shaded in 
some way. The other lamps should be put out altogether. The 
magic-lantern is also calculated to heighten the effects of a dream- 
land scenery or a ghostly spectacle. The effect of electric light — 
though this involves expense and the necessity of more space — ^is 
marvellous on human figures upon the stage. 

3. CuKTAiN.— The curtain should be made of dark caJioo* 
sufficiently thick, when down, to render the lights and %ures 
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I b^dnd it invisible to the spectators. The persons employed in pull* 
ing it up, should be instructed to commence work simultaneously 
on receiving the signal which is generally given 1^ the ringing of 
a bell, and they should always be ready at their posts, so that the 
figures may not have to stand in their proper attitudes, which will 
be necessarily constrained, for more than two or three minutes, which 
is considered fair time for the exhibition of one scene. There should 
be an interval of two or three minutes between the “ Acts.” 

4. Gnoupmo.— This always includes the arrangement of dress. 
The success, or, we might say, the difficulty in the getting-up, of a 
Tableau, hinges mainly on the manner in which light and shade are 
made to fall on the different parts of a scene. To one acquainted 
with the harmony of colors, no directions are necessary on this 
point. But to those inexperienced young men of this country, who 
cannot have any scientific knowledge of the subject, and who cannot 
secure the services of an adept, a few hints will be useful. A 
plethora of brilliant colors should be avoided. Gaudy dresses should 
always be relieved by the intermixture of those having more 
sombre tints. The lightest and pale-colored costumes should, as a 
general rule, be in the back-ground. When it is intended to give 
prominence to one particular figure, it should be dressed in white, 
in the case of a woman ; or in simple dark cloth of one uniform 
eolor, in that of a man. The tallest figures should also generally 
be in the back-ground, when they will show themselves to better 
advantage, and will, at the same time, make room for those who 

1 — 
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are less tall ; but when a perspeotive is intended to be shown, (and 
this is possible only where there is large space at command), the 
process should be reversed. In that case, the color of the dresses 
should be paler and less vivid by degrees. 



There should be three persons to direct, all the other assistants 
should be subordinate to them. 

Ist. — The Sta^e Manager, who should have the charge of all 
the details connected with the stage, the curtain, and the providing 
of the lights. His duty should be to ring a bell for assembling the 
dramaUs personae, and for the pulling up or letting down of the 
curtain. He should see that a programme of the exhibitions, in the 
order of their succession, is posted up in the dressing-rooms. He 
should give the signal for putting out the lights in the spectators' 
ball at the proper time, and he should supply each performer with 
a box to be kept in his own dressing-room, containing all the neces- 
sary articles for his use. The music should, to some extent, be 
under his direction ; but the selection of the tunes to be played 
during the performance or in the intervals, should be left to a per- 
son of experience and taste. 


2nd. — Th£ Artist, whose duty it should be to look after the 
arrangement of the groupings and the selection of the characters to 
be assumed by the players. 
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3rrf.—- Dre&am' and wovrd^ohe AasistarU, who should make it 
a point to see that every one of the characters has been properly 
dressed according to the instructions of the Artist. He should also 
be provided with thread, tape, needles and other necessary adjuncts, 
to guard against accidents. 




THE STAGE OF THE ARYANS. 

According to the authorities, the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion of a stage should be attended with an invocation to the Deity 
and other rites. An auspicious day should be chosen for erecting 
the pillars of the stage. These pillars should be made either of 
gold, or of Caiechu, jack, or red sandal>wood ; their tops should be 
hollow, and their bases, comparatively thick and smooth. The 
character of the play intended to be performed should regulate the 
dimensions of the stage. According to D^modara Misra, the stage 
should be thirty feet wide. The upper portion should be boarded all 
round, and should have windows placed at intervals. The platform 
should be white-washed, and care should be taken that it does not 
retard the movement of “the light fantastic toe” by being made 
too slippery. The top-front of the stage should be ornamented with 
wooden figures, flags of different colors, wreaths of flowers, and 
other decorations. The western portion of it, which should occupy 
one-third of the whole space, should be set apart for the green- 
room. 
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Th 8 Dit0F-8c«irB.-'^The Tabanikd, or the drop, should be painted 
on a piece ei fine thin cloth, and changed, like the scenes that 
hung in the back-ground, with each act and its subdivisions. In the 
olden days, the two wings of every scene used to be removed by two 
handsome girls, who appeared on each occasion. The color of the 
drop was regulated by the nature of the sentiment (rasa) that pre- 
vailed in a play. For the sentiment of love (Srinffdra), the color was 
white ; for that of heroism (Vira), yellow ; for tenderness ('KaruiidJ, 
smoke-colored ; for wrath {Jiattdra), red ; for laughter {ffdsya), parti- 
colored ; for terror (Bhaydnaka), blue ; for disgust, (Btbhatsa), 
smokecolored ; aod for that of the wonderful (AdbhtUa), black. 
According to certain authorities, the red color may be adopted on 
all occasions. 



The Audienob. — The eastern portion of the theatre used to be 
set apart for the king and the paraphernalia attending on royalty. 
The Brahmins sat in front, the courtiers and little children on the 
south, the heralds and connoisseurs on the north, while the body- 
guards and other retainers remained outside. The admission of 
heretics, the sick, the immoral, the inappreciating, the untidy, and 
unknown, armed men, &c., was strictly prohibited. 
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The subjects of the Tableaux Vivants are, in England, chosen 
from history or popular stories other than Scriptural. But in the 
Continent, and especially in Germany, the people do not consider it 
sacrilegious to base their exhibitions on the Bible ; and several 
instances are known where the Virgin Mary with the Infant Jesus 
formed one of the principal items of the representations. In India, 
where the life and habits of the people are inseparably associated with 
religion and mythology, where the generality of them — men and 
women— do not like to waste their time in frivolous amusements 
unless they have something religious about them, and who would not 
see, hear or talk of, anything with more enthusiasm than the 
mythological beings that are the objects of their daily worship, who, 
from their very infancy, are partially, if not entirely, conversant 
with the accounts of their Deities, nothing would, perhaps, be 
more acceptable, and would afford them greater pleasure, than the 
representations of the ten principal Amtdras, based on the Purdnas. 
Bsfore proceeding further, the signification of the word Avatdra 
should be first explained. An Avatdra, etymologically speaking, 
signifies “ one descended,” or “ one who has come down,” and, in the 
popular acceptation of the term, an Incarnation of the Godhead. 
The object of the periodical Incarnations is thus explained in the 
Bhagavat-gitd by Vishnu who visited this earth in the shape of 
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Kjishna : — “Although I am not in my nature subject to birth 
and decay, and am the lord of all created beings, yet, hav- 
ing command over my nature, I am made evident by my own 
power ; and as often as there is a decline of virtue and an in- 
surrection of vice and injustice in the world, I make myself 
evident j and thus I appear, from age to age, for the preservation 
of the just, the destruction of the wicked, and the establishment of 
virtue.” The object of the Incarnations can also be gathered from 
the following passage : — “ Desiring the preservation of herds, and 


of Brdhmans, of genii, and of virtuous men, of the Vedas, of law. 


and of precious things, the Lord of the Universe assumes many 
bodily shapes ; but though he pervades, like the air, a variety of 
beings, yet he is himself unvaried, since he has no quality subject 
to change.” For the accomplishment of the purposes noticed above, 
Vishnu is credited with the assumption of several shapes, of 
which the following ten are principally recognized : viz, (1) the 
Matsya, or the Fish Avatdra, (2) the Kurmma, or the Tortoise Avatdra, 
(3) the Vardha, or the Boar Avatdra, (4) the Nri^sinha, or 
the Man-lion Avatdra, (5) the Vdrrmna, or the Dwarf Avatdra, (6 ) 
the Param-fdma Avatdra, (7) the Rdma Avatdra, (8) the Balardma, 
Avatdra, (9) the Buddha Avatdra, and (10) the Kalhi Avatdra. Of 
these, the first five Incarnations are purely mythological in their 
character, and are known to have taken place in the Satya* Yuga ; 


♦ In order to know what a Yuga ie, we muet try to comprehend the Kalpa^ of which it in but an 
infinitesimal portion. On this point human computation is indeed lo«st and rational conjecture absolutely 
overwhelmed. A Kalpa is a day of Brahmd, the Creator of the Universe ; and consists of 4,880,000,000 
human years, calculated as follows 













the next two, in the IPretd Tuga, and the eighth, in the Dvdpara Yuga. 
The last three Incarnations were famed for valor, and performed 
heroic deeds ; the ninth was a religious reformer ; and the tenth 
has yet to come. The last two belong to the Kali Yuga, or the 
present age. 


In the hazy mist of mythology, in which the accounts of the ten 
Avatdras are thickly enshrouded, there lie concealed deep and impor- 
tant theological and astronomical truths, which testify in unmistake- 
able terms to the wonderful intellectual ingenuity and the strong 
imaginative powers of our ancient authors. But the exposition of 
these would be quite foreign to the purpose of this work. 


The period of Satya Tuga (or the age of eternal righteousneae) ia computed at 4,800 divine years, wliich 
multiplied' by 360, (a year of the gods being equal to 360 years of the mortals), gives us for the product, 
1,728,000 human years. 

Tretd Yuga (or the age in which rightootisuess decreased by one-fourth), comprised a period of 3,600 
divine years, which multiplied by 360, gives 1,296,000 human years. 

Dvdpara Yuga (or the age in which righteousness was diminished by half), consisted of 2,400 
divine or 864,000 liuman years. 

Kali Yuga (or the age in which righteousness remained to the extent of one-fourth only), embraces 
a period of 1,200 divine or 432,000 human years. According to some writers, the present Kali Yuga com- 
menced in 3102 B.O. The sum-total of the four Yuga$ is 4, 320, (WO human years, otherwise called a Mahd 
Yuga» In each KaJtpa or day of BrahniA, 14 Manus reign, and in each reign of the Manus, seven riahis, cer- 
tain deities, an ludra, and the kings and their sons are create<l and perish. Seventy-one systems of the four 
JuofM elapse during each (the period of a M ami's reign) and consequently nearly a thousand 

such systems coincide with the period of the 14 Mamantarda, or a day of BrahroA. In other words, 4,320,0(K) 
years,— -the period comprised by each rotation of the four Yugaa — multiplied by 1,000, gives us 4,320,000,000 
years, which, as we have already stated, represent a day. At the close of this day, a night of equal du- 
ration follows, in which the whole of the world collapses, is turned into one vast ocean, wrapped up in 
hopeless chaos, and the Lord of all sleeps on the serpent Saaha^ till the break of morn, when the Universe 
is created anew and the next day (Kalpa) follows* 
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I. 

THE MATSTA ATAtIra. 

The object of this Incarnation of Vishnu was to preserve Satya- 
vrata (afterwards known as Vaivasvata or the seventh Mann), from 
the universal deluge, and to restore the Vedas to Brahmd. At 
the close of a Kalpa^ while Brahmd was asleep, and the whole 
universe had become one vast expanse of water, a demon was 
observed by Vishnu to steal the Vedas which had issued from the 
lips of Brahmd., and which had never, up to that time, been removed 
from his side. With a view to punish this thief, who was 
known by the name of Hayagriva, Vishnu assumed the shape 
of a small fish {Saphan) and glided into the hands of the pious 
Satyavrata while he was performing his daily ablutions in the 
river. When about to be restored to the water, it asked the saint 
to preserve it from the larger fishes and to keep it in a water- 
jar in his house. The fish gradually grew bigger and bigger, so 
that Satyavrata was obliged to put it in a large pond and subse- 
quently to consign it to the ocean. There he recognized the divinity 
of the fish and fell down to worship it. As a mark of satisfaction for 
his piety, he was informed of Vishnu’s intention of saving him from 
the approaching cataclysm. He was asked to embark with the seven 
RisMs, and “the seeds” of all created things, on board a vessel which 
was to be sent to him before the catastrophe took place. True to this 
promise, the ship hove in sight at the appointed time, which was 
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followed by a large golden fish with a horn of stnpendons size, to 
which the vessel was bound fast by means of a cable made of the 
great serpent. While the deluge lasted, the fish instructed Satya- 
vrata in all divine and human knowledge, and, after the waters had 
subsided, assisted him in landing. It is farther related that when 
Brahmd awoke after the completion of the dissolution of the universe, 
Vishnu slew the stealer of the Vedas and restored them to him. 



The origin in the PuricLa of the above description might prob- 
ably be traced to the legend of the deluge as related in the Sata- 
patha Brdhmaoa. It bears remarkable affinity to the same circum- 
stance which occurred in Noah’s time. 
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II. 

THB KtrBMUA ATATAKA. 

The object of the K^rmrm Amidra was to recover many price- 
less and precious things which had been submerged during the univer- 
sal deluge and lay at the bottom of the ocean. Amongst these, and 
most prized and coveted by the gods, was the Amrita, or the water of 
immortality. It was settled that the Skhiroda Samudra, or the 
ocean of sweet-mHk, should be churned. The Mandara Mountain 
was chosen as the churning staff, and Ydsuki, the great serpent, 
as the cord to be attached to it. Yish&u took the form of a gigantic 
tortoise {KurmmeC), in order that his back may be made the base or 
pivot of the mountain, which, on account of the unfathomable depth 
of the ocean, had begun to sink in it. The Bevas, or the gods, seized 
the tail and the Asuras, or the demons, the neck of the serpent, and 
all joined in a mighty effort to recover their lost treasure. The 
ocean was stirred to its very depths by the rapid rotation of the 
staff. From its mysterious bowels a noxious poison was thrown 
out, the stench of which threatened to destroy the inhabitants of 
the three regions of the universe, till Mahddeva, whose heart 
was full of love and generous feelings, came to the rescue, and 
swallowed the deadly poison, thus saving the world from 
certain destruction. The process of churning went on, and the 
sea began to give up its treasures one by one. First, from the vasty 
deep arose the Moon in all her glory, next, the goddess of ' 
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fortune* then, Surd’-d&ci, the goddess of wine, then, the wonderful 
horse Uchchaiharahd, with seven heads ; these were'followed by the 
celebrated jewel Kauatiubha, worn by Nirdyana on his breast, 
Pdrij&tat the tree of paradise, Surdbhi, the cow of plenty, Airdhaia, 
the peerless elephant owned by Indira, and various other wonders. 
And lastly, Dhanwmtari, the god of the healing art, bearing in his 
hand, the sacred vase in which was the long-sought-for ambrosia. 
The demons raised a shout and clamoured for a share of the nectar of 
life, but they were tricked out of it by a stratagem devised by 
Yishau at the time of its distribution. This led subsequently to 
a great war between the Devas and the Asuras, which resulted 
in the total discomfiture of the latter. 



Reference to the Kdrrnna Avaidra can be found in the " Sata- 
patha BrtLhmana” chapter of the Vedas, where it is stated that 
** Prajdpati, having assumed the form of a tortoise {Kdrmma) 
created offspring. That which he created he made {Akarot ) ; hence 
the word Kdrmitm^* 
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III. 

THE VArIha ATAtIea. 


Vishnu is said to have assumed the shape of a boar in order 
to raise the submerged earth above the surface of the unfathomable 
deep. According to some accounts, when the earth was over- 
whelmed during the deluge, Brahmd resumed his contemplative 
attitude to think of the best way of raising it up again, and sent 
up a fervent prayer to the Almighty Power to furnish him with the 
means. A short while after, while thus engaged in devotion, there 
emanated from him a spirit,— an essence, which took the shape of a 
white boar, but of a very small stature. It presently astonished 
Brahmd and his sons, by assuming the size of a gigantic 
elephant, and, uttering a terrible sound like thunder, convinced 
them beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it could not be anything 
else but a manifestation of the divine power. It then took a jump 
into the airy regions |and plunged headforemost into the deep, 
throwing the ocean and its presiding deity into violent convulsions. 
With the characteristic instinct of the animal, it began to smell 
out where the earth was submerged, and coming across it at the 
very bottom of the deep, raised it high up on his tusks and restored 
it to its original place. According to other legends, ( supported by 
the Agni Purdna ), the object of the Incarnation was to punish a 
demon known by the name of Hiraaydksha. Jaya and Bijaya, the 
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two door-keepers of Yishau, having offended some Bishis who had 
desired admission into the divine presence, were turned out of 
heaven and doomed to take birth on earth. There they were bom 
as the sons of Kasyapa by his wife, Diti, and named Hiranya-kasipu, 
and Hiranyisksha. They grew apace. The former subdued the 
three regions of the universe, and the latter attempted the sub- 
version of the celestial empire. The gods joined in a body in pray- 
ing to the Almighty Vishnu to save them, and it was in response 
to their earnest solicitations that he took the shape of a boar, 
raised the earth above the surface of the ocean, into which it had 
been hurled by the mighty demon, and put an end to his restless 
and troublesome life by trampling him under his feet. 

According to the K41ik& Purina, the boar continued to haunt 
the earth and had issues, which became the source of so much 
annoyance to every one, as to oblige the deities to pray to Vishnu 
again to suppress the pest by taking. back to himself the divine 
essence and energy which sustained these terrible animals and 
kept them alive. But Vishnn’s reply to their prayer was that he 
could not call back the "power” which had gone out of him, 
and that it will require one possessing greater prowess than that 
with which the boars had been invested to effect their destruction. 
Mah&deva, the fearless, was chosen for this tremendous task, and 
was gifted with the energies of all the gods. He assumed the form 
of a gigantic animal, the Sarabha, having eight legs, and totally 
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destroyed the boar and its progeny, thus restoring peace and tran- 
quility to the groaning earth. 

The legend of this Incarnation is anticipated in the Taittiriya 
Sanhitd and Br^hmaoa portion of the Vedas, and also in the Sata- 
patha Br&hmaoa chapter, where it is distinctly stated that Prajdpaii, 
( afterwards known by the name of BrahmI.), “ took the form of a boar, 
for the purpose of raising the earth out of the boundless waters.’^ 
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IV. 

NRI-SIHHA atatara. 

particulars of the Incarnation, Yanlha Avatdra, have 
already been given. It has been stated that the two door-keepers 
of Paradise, Jaya and Bijaya, took birth on this earth as the 
demons Hirany^ksha and Hiranya-kasipu, and that the destruc- 
tion of the former was effected, but the latter continued to ravage 
the earth, and it was to relieve the gods and others from his 
tyranny and depredations, that Vishnu had to assume the form of 
the Man*lion. tPhe demon Hiranya-kasipu had, by a long course of 
austerities, obtained from Brahm^ the boon that neither gods, 
nor men, nor other created beings then existing shall have power to 
slay him by day or by night, in heaven or on earth. Proud of this 
divine favor, which he thought had rendered him completely 
invulnerable, he began to despise even the gods of heaven, openly 
defied the divinity of Vishnu, and became a source of terror and 
mischief to all the three worlds. He took a thorough dislike to one 
of his sons Prahlida, who, from his infancy, had become a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu. PrahUda was on several occasions taken 
to task by his demon-father for acting contrary to his wishes, 
but without effect. He was successively cast into the fire, dashed 
against the rocks, thrown fettered into the sea, trampled upon by 
elephants, and subjected to a thousand other tortures, but the 
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Another demon-king, Mahibali, or the Great Bali, had, by dint of 
penance and devotion, obtained from Brahmd the sovereignty of the 
universe, that is, of the three regions, — ^the heavens, the earth, 
and P^t^la (the lower world). He was a model monarch in all 
respects, but his overweening pride engendered in his mind a 
supreme contempt of all divine and mortal powers. He was chari- 
table, and kind to his subjects, but, as has been said, his chief guilt 
lay in denying to the deities and their attendant ministers the 
homage and oblations that were unquestionably their due. Re- 
peated insults of this nature at last roused the ire of the gods, 
who applied in a body to Vishnu for redress. With the view of 
humbling the arrogance of the offending monarch, Vishnu took 
birth, in the shape of a ricketty little dwarf (Fdwiana), as the son 
of an old sage, Kasyapa, by his wife Aditi, and appeared before the 
Great Bali, while he was, on one occasion, displaying his pomp and 
magnificence at a banquet, and was " in the giving vein." Taking 
advantage of this opportunity* the Dwarf-God supplicated the grant 
of a modest request, m., of as much land as could be embraced by 
three strides, wherein, he added, he would accommodate himself, 
his umbrella, his books, his drinking cup and his staff. Struck 
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with the singularity and modesty of his prayer, Bali reminded 
him that all the three regions were his, and that it would not be 
asking too much even if the prayer was for land sufficient for the 
erection of a large palace. To this the Dwarf naively replied that 
the wants of a poor Brahmin were but few, and that if the request 
he had pr^erred were complied with, be would consider his ambi* 
tioQ amply gratified. While Bali was ratifying his promise, 
according to the custom of those dayu, by pouring out water from 
a vessel upon the hand of the person to whom it was given, 
his priest, Sukrdchirya^ warned him of the danger that would 
follow his rash promise, for, added he, the miserably-dad 
and dicproportioned mendicant was no other than the great 
Vlsh&u himself. But the mcmarch was too high-minded to take 
back his word that was once given. The water was no sooner poured 
into the hands of the Yimana, than his size began visibly to in- 
crease till it assumed such colossal proportions that without the 
least effort he made one stride and compassed the vast globe of 
the earth ; with the second, the whole of the airy expanse ; and, 
while he was, with the third, going to stride over the infernal 
regions {Pdtila^) Bali, convinced of the divinity of the supposed 
mendicant, prostrated himself and begged of the God to place that 
step over his head, and to pardon him for his pride and arrogance. 
Being deprived of the supremacy over the three regions by this 
piece of ingenuity, Bali had no place where to go. As a reward, 
however, for his past righteousness, he was assigned a delightful 
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habitation in Pdtdla, from whence, after a temporary residence and 
unceasing devotion, he was translated to heaven. 

According to Professor Qoldstticker, *Hhe Vedic conception of 
the three strides of Vishnu, is doubtless the basis of the idea whence 
this Avatdra arose.** Mention of the three steps is made in portions 
of the mgveda and Taittiiiya Sanhit^. 
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YI. 

THE PARA^U-RaIma AVATIra. 

Parabtj-bama, the sixth Incarnation of Vishnu, was the son of a 
pious Brahmin of the name of Jamadagni, by Renukd, a Khsatriya 
Princess. It is related that the pious sage had, on one occasion, 
reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of his wife, and asked his 
sons to cut off her head. Each and all of them refused, except 
Parasu-r4ma, who, subordinating feeling to obedience and filial duty, 
without hesitation beheaded her with the Param, (axe) — ^the gift 
of his patron deity Mahddeva. Highly pleased with his son’s sense 
of duty, Jamadagni wished him to request a boon. He prayed that 
his mother might be brought back to life, and that himself might 
enjoy long life and prove invincible in war. The request was granted. 
In order to atone, however, for the sin of matricide, Rdma went to 
Mount Kaildsa where he remained absorbed for years in meditation 
and prayer. In the meantime a Kshatriya king, (K^rttyavirya), 
while out hunting, happened to come to the hermitage of Jamadagni 
and was there entertained in right royal style in the absence of the 
venerable sage by his pious spouse. Ascertoining that the source 
from which all the rich viands and delicacies came was Kdma-dhenn, 
the cow of plenty— which the god Indra had left in the hermit’s 
charge, the king expressed a wish to have it. Resenting the refusal, 
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he attempted to take forcible possession of the animal, but the divine ^ 
cow, suddenly assuming extraordinary size, showed a bold front to the 
king and his followers, most of whom she gored to death or put to 
flight. Parasu*rima, on his return to the hermitage, was informed of 
the treacherous conduct of Kirttyavirya, and burning to revenge the 
insult offered to his father, pursued the Kshatriya king in hot haste, 
slew him, and then went back to resume his meditations and prayer 
on Mount Kail&sa. The sons of Kirttyavirya, to avenge the death of 
their father, subsequently slew the pious Brahmin, who, at the last 
moment, called loudly on Parasu-rd,ma for help. But the res- 
ponse came when all was over. Parasu-r^ma who arrived when the 
funeral pyre of his father was being lighted, swore solemnly that he 
would extirpate from the face of the earth the whole race of Kshatri- 
yas whose leaders had in so cowardly a manner murdered his inoffen- 
sive father. And thrice seven times did he clear the earth of the 
Kshatriya caste, subsequently restoring the sovereignty to the 
Brahmins, and establishing order and system amongst them. He 
was, however, refused possession by the ungrateful Brahmins of a 
piece of land where to spend the rest of his days in peace and 
meditation. Parasu-r4ma accordingly journeyed to the Malabar 

Coast, where he begged of Varuaa, the god of the ocean, to grant him 
as much space as an arrow would fly over. Fearing, when apprised 
of the divine nature of Parasu-rAma, that the request contained 
some trick of Vishnu's, (like that practised on Bali on a previous occa- ^ 

I sion), to deprive him of his possessions, Varuna applied to the other 
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gods for advice. Under their direction it was arranged that, on the 
night previous, the god of death should in the shape of a white ant 
almost sever the string of Parasu-rdma’sbow, so that the arrow when 
shot forth would go but a little way. The plan succeeded admirably, 
and Parasu-r&ma was obliged to content himself with a limited plot 
of land, formed by the receding of the sea on the Malabar Coast, 
where, according to the legend, he is still living. 
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THB KAMA ATATARA. 
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Havana, the ten-headed and twenty-armed giant-monarch of 
Lahkd., (O^lon', having received from Brahm&, through single- 
minded devotion and severe penances, the boon of invincibility 
as regards gods and demons, began to take so much advantage 
of it, by tyrannising over the gods, (some of whom he ordered to 
do even menial works), that they went up to Vishnu with earnest 
solicitations for speedy redress. In the conclave of gods it was 
resolved that Vishnu should again incarnate himself and be born 
as the son of Dasaratha, King of Ayodhyd, (Oudh), while his consort, 
Lakshmi, should join him in the mundane world in the shape of 
Sit 4, the daughter of king Janaka of Mithild (Behar). It was also 
resolved that the gods representing the elements of nature, 
should come down in the form of monkeys and lend their aid in the 
punishment and destruction of the demon-king, who did not, 
at the time of asking the favor of Brahml,, contemplate the possi- 
bility of any harm coming to him from such insignificant quarters 
as TU fl " and monkey. Rirna, or as he is popularly called, R4 ma 
Chandra, with his step-brothers, Lakshmana, Bharata and Satrughna, 
grew apace and made rapid improvements in the arts and sciences 
under the tutelage of Vasistha. At the request of Visvdmitra, the | 

pious sage, whose forest retreat as well as those of his neighbouring | 
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peace-loving brother-hemuts were molested by a she-demon 
named T&raki, B&ma Ohandra, while yet a boy, killed this pest 
of the forest, and freed the country from her depredations. While 
out on this expedition, he was conducted to the court of Janaka, 
l&ng of MithiU, who had a lovely daughter named Siti, said to have 
been bom of the earth, and to have been taken up while the land 
was being ploughed. It was known that the beautiful Sit& was 
destined by her royal father for him who would succeed in bending 
a wonderfiil bow of enormous toughness and strength (belonging to 
Siva)-~which was in the palace. All the renowned heroes and stal- 
wart warriors of those days came and went away disappointed, 
ashamed and wondering at their inability even to lift up the mighly 
bow. It was left to Mma Chandra to achieve triumphant success. 
He succeeded not only in bending it, but in breaking it into two 
fragments. The hand of the lovely Sit& was accordingly awarded 
to him. She proved herself to be the embodiment of all that was 
pure, tender and loving. Meanwhile, Dasaratha, getting old and 
sick with the cares of royalty, was preparing for the installation of 
his eldest-bom, Bdma Chandra, to the throne. At this moment he 
was reminded by his second wife, Kaikeyi, of his promisOf given to her 
in consideration of his satisfaction with her conduct on two occa- 
sions. that he would confer on her any two boons she might 
ask whenever she should desire to do so; and was utterly 
astounded to hear from her lips the unreasonable requests she 
now preferred at the instigation of a spiteful, hump-backed 
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maid-serrant of hers. The first that Bharata> her soiii should 
be placed ou the throne instead of R&ma Chandra ; and the second^ 
that R&ma Chandra should be exiled to the forests for a period of 
fourteen years. Binub Chandra^ with rare high-mindedness and 
sense of duty, accepted his position and betook himself to the 
^demess in the garb of a mendicant, accompanied by his fEuthfiil 
consort SiU, and his brother Lakshmaoa, both similarly dressed ; and 
thou^ he earnestly solidted them to leave him alone in his exile, 
Ms objections were affectionately but firmly overruled. Here they 
suffered mudi privations. 




During their sojourn in the forests, Lakshmajia incurred the 
displeasure of Siirpaaakhi, a sister of B&vana, by scornfully reject- 
ing the B^shasi’s proffered love, and chastised her impudence by 
cutting off her ears and nose. But ** hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.''-— The outraged Sfirpaaakh^ went over to B&vana in a 
paroxysm of rage and induced him to take some steps to avenge 
her. M&richa, one of the attendants of the mighty monster, was 
ordered to betake himself to the forest of Da&daka and to assume 
the form of a golden deer. He did so. Sit&, charmed with the 
wonderful beauty of the animal, expressed a wish to become its 
possessor. B&ma promptly went in pursuit of the handsome animal, 
and Lakshmana, likewise, a short time after, was induced to go in 
search of Mm, deceived by a cry for help, wMch appeared apparently 
to proceed &om Bdma. Taking advantage of the absence of both 
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the brothers from the hermitage, R&yaoa approached it, disguised 
as a religious mendicant, and, pouncing upon the startled 3it&, 
carried her to his car, and bore her away through space to his 
sea-girt home, Oeylon. Loud and bitter were the lamentations of 
the brothers when they missed Sit& on their return to the hut, 
and hot and eager was the search which they made for her in 
the yast wilderness. They at last succeeded in finding the track 
of the rayisher by means of the ornaments which Sit& had inten- 
tionally dropped to guide them in their search. Thus they came 
across Sugrfya, king of the monkeys, and haying entered into a 
firm alliance with him, they directed their steps towards the South. 
The stretch of water which separates India from Ceylon, was crossed 
by Rdma Chandra’s inyading army, by means of a bridge of stones, 
(the position of which is now represented by “ Adam’s Bridge,”) 
and Lank4 was beseiged. It would occupy much more space than 
the scope of the present work would admit of, were details giyen 
of the mighty struggle which ended in the defeat and death of 
R&yaaa. For glowing and thrilling descriptions of the terrible 
battles that took place, of the unparalleled heroism of the leaders 
of the opposing hosts, of the privations and disappointments to 
which Rdma Chandra and his party were, from time to time, sub- 
jected, of the faithful services rendered by the staunch and stalwart 
Hanumdna, the monkey-god, of the wisdom and stern rectitude of 
Bibhisha&a, who, though a brother of Myaoia, had the moral courage 
to secede from his camp and join the cause of virtue and justice. 
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the reader is referred to that “ Iliad of the East,” the Rimiyana 
itself. It would suffice for the purpose of this work to mention, that, 
performing prodigies of valour, R^vana was routed and slain, and all 
the members of his valiant family shared his fate. Sit4 was recovered. 
But, before taking her to his heart, Rima Chandra, to test that she 
still retained her truth and purity, made her undergo the ordeal 
of fire. As expected, she came out of it triumphant. The victorious 
Rdma Chandra now returned in pomp and state to Ayodhyd, 
and ascended the throne left vacant by the death of his father, 
who had died of a broken heart immediately after the departure 
of Rd,ma Chandra to the forests, Bharata having decidedly declined 
to be disloyal to his royal brother and to assume the reins of 
government. It was whispered about, however, and the whispers 
reached the ears of lUma Chandra, that Sit4 had lost the crown 
of all female virtues — chastity — by remaining so long in the power 
of Rdvaaa. A poor washerman one day had a violent quarrel with 
his wife on account of her misbehaviour, and turned her out of the 
house, saying that he was not going, like R4ma Chandra, to be 
duped by an impure wife. This the king happened to hear, and he 
felt keenly the scorn implied in these words. To prevent such accus- 
ation against no less a person than his beloved queen being bruited 
about, and to stop for ever the breath of scandal, he ordered his 
ever-faithfal brother Lakshmaaa to take the unfortunate Siti, who 
was then going to be a mother, to the forest and leave her there to 
take care of herself. This painful and cruel sacrifice to the popular 
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voice,— the object being to identify royalty witii the feelings 
and wishes of the people, — was accomplished. Li due time Sit& 
gave birth to twins, Lava and Ku^, who were taken care of and 
educated in the (Matras by the sage Vilmiki, with whom the helpless 
ex-queen had taken refuge. The boys had, on one occasion, retained 
possession of the sacrificial horse of the Asva-medha Tajfia (a sacri- 
fice contemplated by R&ma Chandra), which was, according to the rules 
for the Sacrifice, let loose upon the world. This act of theirs brought 

about a violent coUi^on between them and the brothers of B&ma Chan* 

* 

drO) who were one by one defeated by them and put to death. Rlma 
Chandra who had at last oome to the rescue, was doomed to a 
similar fate. The water of immortality having subsequently been 
poured upon the dead by the sage Vdlmiki, they sprang back into 
life. Mutual recognition followed, and the hitherto miserable queen 
and the two princes were taken in triumph back to the capital. But 
the poor lady had no rest. Circumstances occurred, and she was again 
called upon to prove her virtue. Harassed and weary of life, in the 
agony of her sufferings, she called on her mother to appear and 
relieve her of her unfortunate existence. Her supplication was 
heard. The earth opened wide, and her innocence having been 
made patent to all, she dropped into her mother’s arm and was lost 
to view. The disconsolate king was determined to quit a life which 
had become henceforth burthensome to him, but the God of Death 
interposed, and reminded him that his time had not yet coma 
When that time arrived, R&ma went in great state to the river 
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S arayu, and 'while walking into it* was hailed by heavenly voices 
of welcome, and entered “ into the glory of Vishau.” 

Bima Avatdra has numerous worshippers all over India and 
particularly in Oudh and Behar. He is held to be the prototype of 
an undaunted hero and a popular sovereign, tempering mercy with 

justice, a terror to wrong«doers, but meek as a lamb to the innocent 
and to those devoted to him, — a model of magnanimity, purity of 
character, virtue, wisdom, simplicity, and tender-heartedness ; in 
short, of all the attributes of a really good king and a just mortal 
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VII. 

llama d^ltandp ^iratap 


(THUHatATlOH.) 

»bj((t tf nq rnttKiiug p»sm if §»m (Sb»uita, tie 
but $f urbutt bt^lt) iiet Ubt tbut uf tbt diuvb 40udl, urb^ buttli^i 
MdK bijt ttutlg ttUj^tvt f iii uritb u tv$w» tu biti btndi uuA 
uilmtAwitb umfttiei uuA fluietbiug jtwtlis!, — ^tbt ptm tf tut b»nd 
irvttttA tu bit btttm md ibt tfbtv tn bit Uft thighs mting 
aff ttiituutt gtaurtt tu btv, at tbt tiit uitb a Ittut iu btv bauA, 
f adiaut wUb tbt wt^ltudeut btautg tf tbt ligbtuiug ! 

tofva-faVa. 
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VIII. 


THE BALA.BA.MA. AVATAR A. 


The life of Balarima is so closely associated with that of 
Krishna, the popular Hiudu Deity, that it is necessary to narrate the 
particulars of the birth of both, in order to bring out the history 
of the eighth Avatira clearly before the reader. Kahsa, a cruel 
and powerful demon-king of Mathuri,, had a cousin named Devaki, 
who was married to Vasudeva. Kansa having received a warning 
from above, that the eighth child born of Devaki would be the cause 
of his death, ordered her, together with her husband, to be put in 
irons and kept under strict guard. Six children born of them were 
one by one put to death by command of the tyrant. The tyranny 
and oppression of the king having become absolutely intolerable to 
the gods, they prayed to Visliau for relief and aid. Whereupon 
Vishnu took two hairs, one white and the other black, which, at his 
will, were transformed into Balardma and Krishna, (one fair and the 
other black, according to the color of the hair from which each had 
sprung), and, as such, they were placed one after the other in the 
womb of Devaki, — Balarima as her seventh, and Krishna as her eighth 
conception. Balarama, however, was by some mysterious and divine 
agency transferred from the womb of Devaki to that of Rohini, 
another wife of Vasudeva, who was then residing at Gokula. This 
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was done to preserve the life of the child from the persecutions of the 

cruel king. Krishna was, immediately after his birth, secretly 

/ 

removed by his father and left in charge of Yasodi, the wife of 
Nanda, a well-to-do cow-herd of Qokula, who had just then given 
birth to a daughter. While the guards were wrapped in mysterious 
slumber, the new-bom babe of Nanda was carried away and substi- 
tuted for the infant Krishna. No one but VasudeVa and his Wife 
knew of the substitution, ^e changeling was regarded thb 
eighth issue of Devaki, and was, according to the orders of Khnsa, 
taken to be slaiii. But the gods protected her, abd she slijiiped OUt 
Of the hknds of the deputed assassin hhd flew tip to the skies* 
warning the tyriiiit, before disappearing in the heavens, that MS slayer 
was growing apabe and flourishing at Qokula. Kansans eyes were hoW 
opened* and he was satisfied that he had been over reached. In Ms 
fury he gave orders for the massacre of all the newly-born male child^ 
ren in Ms kingdom, and demons and monsters were sent out, in the 
shape of men, women and animals, to bring about their death. 
Balarima and Krishna, who had been taken charge of by Nanda, 
and were nurtured and brought up at Qokula, and subsequently at 
Brindibana, grew Up together and became intimate as brothers. 
Balarima was endued with Herculean strength, and took a promi* 
nent part in many of the boyish pranks and adventures of his com- 
rade Krishna. One of Ms earliest exploits was the destruction of 
the great demon Dhenuka, who had, in the form Of an ass, attempted 
to encompass Ms death. Another demon, named Pralambaiwho 
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essayed to cRrry him ofif on his shoulders, was dashed to pieces 
by the infant hero. In one of his drunken fit8,<-«for he was known 
to be inordinately fond of intoxicating liquors,— he commanded the 
river YamunA (Jumna) to come to where he was, that he might 
bathe therein, but, enraged at the order not being promptly heeded, 
he plunged his plough share, (which he had always with him), into 
the river, and dragged the waters after him whithersoever he went, 
until they had to ask his pardon. Failing to kill the brothers by 
means of hired assassins, Kahsa invited them to a sacrificial feast at 
Mathuri, where he thought he could more effectually cany out his 
plans regarding their destruction. The brothers accepted the invit- 
ation, and after successfully passing through several adventures, 
reached the Palace. Krishna was to a material extent indebted to 
BalarAma for the fruition of the object of his life, viz., the destruction 
of the tyrant king. BalarAma was, like his brother, not only a mytho- 
logical but a historical character. He was interested in the Great Kuru- 
kshetra War, though he did not take any active part in it. When 
^Amba, the son of Krishna, was detained a prisoner at HastinApur 
by Duryodhana, Balar^ma demanded his release, and incensed at 
receiving a refusal, thrust his plough-share under the ramparts of 
the city and drew them towards him, until his enemies were com- 
pelled to surrender their prisoner. When Aijuna with the approval 
and help of Krishna, carried away his sister Subhadrfi, Balar^ma set 
out with his followers in hot pursuit, and was at last with difficulty 
pursuaded to desist. One of his last h«Poic feats recorded was the 
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destruction of the dreadful demon Dvividha, who had assumed the 
shape of a monkey and stolen his weapons. He quitted this world 
before Krishna, while sitting under a banyan tree. 

According to some accounts, based on popular belief, Krishna 
is considered to be the eighth Incarnation. But others hold that 
he is the perfect manifestation of Vishnu, and, as such, cannot be 
called an Incarnation, having but partially the essence of divinity 
in him. When he is thus regarded, his elder brother, Balardma, 
takes his place as the eighth Avatara. In representing the latter as 
an Avatira, the authority of Vyisa, ( the renowned author of the 
Purdnas and the Mahdbhirata ), who is said to have mentioned the 
names of the Incarnations in the following sentence, may be cited : — 

TTWt fi: W % ^ B** 

The following pithy sentence of Anushtubhdch^ryya may also be 
quoted : — 

which means, “ Two from the waters, two from the forests, next a 
dwarf, then the three R4mas, then the tender-hearted and the cruel." 
The first “ two" refer to the Fish and Tortoise Incarnations, the next 
“ two" to the Boar and Man lion Incarnations, the third to the 
Vimana or Dwarf Incarnation, ^‘the three Rdmas” to Parasu-riima, 
Rdma Chandra and Balardma, then came Buddha the tender-hearted, 
and last Kalki the implacable. Besides, the description of the 
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eighth Incarnation, given by Jayadeva in his celebrated Ode to 
the Ten Avatdras/’ points, in clear and uni^istakeable language, to 
Balarima as the eighth Avatdra. It has been stated that, while 
Lakshmaaa, the younger brother of the seventh Avati,ra, was on 
the point of death, (having received a tremendous shock from the 
Sakti’sela (weapon) hurled at him by the mighty Bdvana), R4ma 
Chandra, whose heart bled for the agonies of his faithful brother, 
made a mental vow that in his next birth, he would allow Laksh- 
maaa to be born before him as his elder brother. Balarima is, ac- 
cording to this legend, the Lakshmana of the Dvipra Yuga. Others, 
however, assert that he is the Incarnation of the great Serpent ^esha, 
and that at the time of his demise, a snake issued from his mouth. 
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VIII. 

Ilalaranta ^uataj[a 

■ ^ ■ 

(THAHBtATJOH,) 

(Sn pm ,— H li%t mpia^iei »t »m»f 

U Ul« tftAi $i tbe pmal»p;$, mli0jsi]e iiei 

fittjj iWKrwtt^ tttUlJt ft ftf mpiutis— Itftftiljei ttjjtftiiei^^— 
m i^ftv$ llft!$!( 0«m'j9i4 mitft i» vf^UA in teming Mue, 
in f0uy Itftntlis! gfenm tlt« pUugMm, the mm, the e^ueh 
mA the m0tA, nrii 0 i^ ft^ftmA wiif( micMft^^, ftvmH irvft^^Ut ftnA 
ting, — gitt witfc tlie ^ftcrifitiftl me, — ^gUftming witfc ttlesM 
j(nj»l 0 , — mitlt gltft^ftnt epeif, smiling tr^miitltinglg, ft^ if gMgtned 
l(g ftml^t 00 ifti mini nnd ftm0t0tt0 iinUiftntf, lii^ Mn^ tftimmt ^tigging 
gftnn ftftm lii^ Itftnd^omt f0tm, — ^xrn pm ilton me^ifftit 

and 0 tnitt tltn tbaugltt^ ! 
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IX 


THE BUDDHA AVATAEA. 

Buddha, the son of ^uddhodana and M^y&devi, was born at 
Kapilavastu,* the capital of his father’s kingdom, situated somewhere 
at the foot of the mountains of Nepaul. He was in his early days 
called Siddhirtha, but was subsequently better known as S4kya- 
Sihgha, or the Ldon of the Sikya family, and also as Ooutama, 
after the clan to which he belonged. It is said that — 


” The childhood shows the man, 
As momiug shows the day." 


The infancy of Buddha furnished a very accurate forecast of the 
future character and movements of the great religious reformer. 
He was, unlike the children of his age, always averse to play, but 
loved, whenever he could find opportunity of being alone, to 
frequent the forests and lose himself in meditations. His father 
sought to prevent him becoming a dreamer, by marrying him to the 
beautiful and accomplished Gop4, the daughter of Dandapdni. But 
this made no difference in his life. Nothing is stable on earth,” he 
used to say, “ nothing is real. Life is like the spark produced by the 
Mctipnof wood. It is lighted and is extinguished — we know not 
whence it came or whither it goes. It is like the sound of a lyre, 



* « According to the Buddhist chronicles of Thibet, Eapilavastu or Eapila-nagara was founded 
by some desoendanta of the solar hero Qotamai on the bank of a lake near the river BohiQi in 


Kos'alo.** 
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and the wise man asks in vain from whence it came and whither 
it goes. There must be some supreme intelligence where we could 
find rest. If I attained it, I could bring light to man ; if I were 
free myself, I could deliver the world.” All sorts of worldly amuse- 
ments were tried to divert his mind from philosophy and polemics, 
but in vain. While once out on a drive, he came upon a man 
sinking under the infiuence of extreme old age ; on another occasion, 
he met one groaning with illness ; on a third occasion, he saw a 
religious devotee going about for alms. Goutama was an acute 
observer as well as a profound thinker, and the sight of these three 
individuals brought home to him the foolishness of boasting of the 
riches of youth, which were destined to become the prey of old age, 
the absurdity of relying upon abundant health, as it comes and 
vanishes like the phantoms of a dream, and the necessity of leading 
the religious and humble life of a recluse, renouncing all the plea- 
sures and desires of the world with its endless troubles and 
turmoils. Such and like cogitations worked so strongly upon his al- 
ready over-wrought mind, that one night he stole out of the house on 
horse-back, and, attended only by a single follower, left his father and 
wife, eluding the vigilance of the guards who had been keeping 
watch over him. At dawn of day, he made over his horse and his 
ornaments to the servant, and bade him return to the capital. 
According to the author of the Lalita-Vist&ra, (a work on the life 
and doctrines of Buddha), "a monument is still to be seen on the 
spot where the coachman turned back.” Its situation lies about 
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50 miles E. S. E. from Gomckpur. Buddha first went to Vaisili,* 
where, under the tutelage of a celebrated Brahmin, he learned all 
that the sage could teach him, but his disappoinment was great 
when he failed to obtain a satisfactory solution of the great problem 
of salvation. Ho tried another Pundit at Rijagriha, the capital of 
Magadha (Behar), but the result was equally fruitless. He next betook 
himself to a solitary village called TJruvilva, where, in conjunction 
with five of his fellow-students, he, for a period of six years, prac- 
tised austerites. At the expiration of this period, his brother- 
students abandoned him as a heretic, in consequence of his hold- 
ing that asceticism was a huge stumbling-block in the way of truth. 
After a long series of meditations, in the course of which he was 
favored with divers visions, he arrived at “that true knowledge which 
discloses the causes, and thereby destroys the fear, of all the changes 
inherent in life.’’ It was, at this moment, that he claimed the title 
of Buddha, or the Enlightened, and, allowing compassion for suffer- 
ing humanity to get the better of an intention to keep his knowledge 
a sealed book to the world, he became the founder of a new sect, 
which, even to this dayy numbers among its adherents about 
455,000,000 human beings. He is said to have visited Benares, the 
stronghold of Brahminism. The first thing he did there, was to seek 


* Vais'&U ia celebrated as the chief seat of the early labors of Goutama, and ia oonjeotored by 
some to be Praylga or Allahabad ; but aooorditig to the Eiim^yaiia, ita site ia much lower down on the 
north bank of the Ganges. General Cunningham places it about 27 miles north of Patna, and identi- 
fies it with the Tillage of Bes^rh, including the old ruined fort known as VU'dl-kd^arh^ or the 
fort of Yia^ila, the reputed founder of ancient Yais'lli. 
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out, and, bj dint of argument and sound logic> make bis former five 
fellow-students, who abandoned him for his heresy, acknowledge 
the truth of his doctrine. From what can be collected from stray 
accounts left of this great man, it appears that he was once invited 
by king Bimbisdra to his capital BIgagriha, and was there presented 
with the Monastery of Kalantaka. Here he delivered some of his 
most important discourses. While in this place, he was joined by 
three of his well-known followers, Sdriputra Kity&yaoa, and Maud- 
galydyaaa. He lived in peace and enjoyed for a long time the 
friendship of the good king, till the prince, his son, assassinated him. 
The next place Buddha is known to have settled in, was Sr&vasti,* ** 
(north of the Ganges), the capital of Kosala,f the king of which 
place, Prasenjit, became a convert to his faith. On the occasion of 
his visit to his father at Kapilavastu, after a separation of twelve 
years, he is said to have peformed several miracles and converted all 
the SHkyas to his doctrines. His wife and aunt were the first 
female converts to Buddhism in India. At the age of 70, Buddha 
repeated his visit to Bdjagriha, the capital of A j^ta-satru, ( the parri* 
cide, and consequently the enemy of Buddha ), and made him his 


* S'rivasti, on the Bapti, was the capital of Uttara Eos'ala or Oudb, to the north of the GbSgii. 
It is identified by some with Faizabad. 

t “ On Sarayu’s bank of ample size. 

The happy realm of Koe'ala liee.”— OamriTBa. 

** A country on the Sarayu river, having Ayodbyi for its capital. The name is variously ap- 
plied to other countries in the east, and in the south, and in the Vindhya Mountains. It probably 
widened with the dominions of its rulers, and part of Birar is called BMuhisa-koB'ala, the Southern 
Kos'alu." 
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follower, after wrin^ng out of him a public confession of his crimes. 
He also re-visited Vaisili. After leaving it, he advanced towards 
the citj of Kusi-nagara,* and there he first felt the gradual decrease 
of vitality in him. While halting under a ^41 tree in the forest, he 
breathed his last, or, in the language of Buddhism, entered into 
Nirvdf^ (final beatitude). 



According to the doctrines of Buddhism, the various transmi- 
grations, through which the soul is destined to pass, are not caused by 
the Creator or the Ruler of the Universe. The power that controls 
the world is expressed by the word Karmmay literally, action — which 
may be good or bad, or both. The Buddhistic religion inculcates 
morality, and benevolence is its chief characteristic. 


The birth of Buddha appears to have occurred in the 7th, and 
his death in the 6th, century before Christ (621 — 643 B. C.) Several 
religious reformers, bom in after ages, and following the doctrines of 
Buddha are now known by the name of their great prototype. 


According to the Pauriaic legends, the apparent object of this 
Incarnation, (for it must be remembered that this religious reformer 


is therein regarded as nothing less than an Avatdra,) was to abolish 
the sanguinary sacrifices prescribed in the Vedas. But the real 


^ Situated exactly 35 miles to the east of Goruckpur. Wilson identifies the place with the 
ruins of Easia. According to Buddhistic accounts, the death of Buddha took place here, on the full- 
moon of Yais'4kh, 543 B. 0» 




- 
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object was to make tbe demons nnd wicked men court their own 
destruction, which would be the inevitable result of their contempt 
of the Vedas, the rejection by them of caste, and the denial of tho 
existence and power of the gods, 


• It is mentioned in the Purdnas that the demons had asked 
Indra as to the best means by which they might ‘ have dominion 
over the world,* and were directed by him, to betake themselves to 
sacrifices, purification, and piety, in order that their ambition might 
be crowned with success. While they were preparing for a solemn 
sacrifice and general purification, Vishnu, at the earnest entreaty of 
the deities, came to them in the garb of a Sanny&si, named Buddha, 
“ with his hair braided in a knot on the crown of his head, wrapt 
in a squalid mantle, and with a broom in his hand.” Being ques- 
tioned by the demons, as to the uncleanliness of his clothing and the 
singularity of the implement he carried with him, Buddha remarked 
that “it was cruel, and consequently impious, to deprive any 
creature of life that, in spite of what might have been dictated by 
the Vedas, every sacrifice of an animal was an abomination, and 
that purification was wickedness ; for were not thousands of small 
insects and unseen animal life destroyed in the act of bathing or 
washing clothes ? He accounted for the untidiness of his appearance 
by mentioning his aversion to ablutions, and stated that the 
object of his carrying a broomstick with him was to aweep the 
ground before him when walking, so that he might not tread on 
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some poor harmless reptile. He declaimed against the inhumanity 
of sacrificing animals for religious purposes with so much reason 
and heart-stirring eloquence, that the demons burst into tears, and, 
with one voice, gave up their project of performing the sacrifice and 
the purification ceremonies, and with those, all hopes of domineering 
over heaven and earth. 
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X. 


THE KALKI AVAtIrA. 


I 

I 


It has been already stated that the duration of the present 
{kali) yuga is 432,000 years, of which 4,979 years have been gone 
through. At the expiration of the remaining period, the Kalki 
Avatira will appear as a sign of the dissolution of the mundane 
system. A new world will then spring up, phoenix-like, out of the 
ashes of the former, and a new SoUya Yvga will be ushered in. 


" On the approach of Kalki,” says M. Sonnerat, in his voyages, 
“ the sun and moon shall be darkened, the earth tremble, and the 
stars fall from the firmament ; that, then the serpent Ananta, (or 
infinity, on which Vishnu reposes,) from his thousand mouths, shall 
vomit forth flames which shall consume the spheres and all living 
creatures.” 


i 

} 




The Kali Yttga commencing from the date of Vishnu’s return to 
heaven, after the eighth Incarnation, is the period, which, according 
to the Bhabishya Purina, (which treats of future occurrences,) will bo 
characterized by the prevalence of viciousness and immorality, and 
by the general decline of everything good. The Vedas and the other 
sacred writings will then be disregarded ; Brahmins or the sacred 
castes will have no respect and precedence in society ; the acquisition 
of wealth will more closely occupy the attention of mankind than that 
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of virtue ; the desire for the gratihcation of selfish pleasures will 
be paramount in the human mind ; the whole world will appear to 
be hopelessly drifting towards wreck and ruin. The advent of the 
Kalki Avatira will be at such a time, and he will succeed in rooting 
out iniquity from the earth and re-establishing the reign of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

A detailed account of the Kalki Avatdra is subjoined, as it 
might not be known to some of the readers. The history is given 
as a legend. It should be remembered, however, that the events 
narrated therein are yet to come. 

Being able no longer to bear the burden of iniquity that pre- 
vailed amongst the inhabitants of this globe in the Kali Tuga, 
Mother Earth, accompanied by the deities, and headed by BrahmH,, 
went up to the Paradise of Vishnu and made known to the Preserver 
the sins of Kali. The prayerful solicitation of the gods found 
a favorable hearing, and Vishnu promised them speedy relief. He in- 
timated his intention of taking human birth, in the city of Sambhala, 
as the son of Vishnuyasi and of Sumati his wife. It was further 
arranged that Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, should be bom as 
Padm^, the daughter of Biihadratha, king of Ceylon, by his wife 
Kaumudi, and join him on earth as his wife ; and that the gods 
should likewise take human forms to help Vishnu in the destruction 
of the wicked andin the regeneration of the world. Kalki was, 
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accordingly, born in the city of Sambhala(l) on the 12th day before 
the full-moon in the month of Baisdkh, corresponding with the latter 
portion of April and the beginning of May. At the request of 
Braihmi the infant was obliged to be content with two arms instead 
of the four which he had at his birth. His parents who saw this 
change, thought that they must have been deceived by an optical 
delusion. Parasu-rima, Kripichdryya, Vy4sa, and other immortals 
came to see the boy-god in the guise of mendicants, and by them 
the infant was named Kalki, or the destroyer of Kalka (sin). 
In due time he was invested with the sacred thread and 
put in charge of Parasu-rama, who undertook to train him 
up in all the arts and sciences. He subsequently Icamt the 
use of arms from Mahd,deva, who, in appreciation of his talents, 
presented him with a sword of terrible power, a horse cap- 
able of carrying him anywhere at his will, and a wonderful 
parrot ( Suka ) gifted with every knowledge. After his marriage 
with Padmi, the daughter of the king of Ceylon, Kalki set out to 
conquer with a large army. He first attacked EIikata(2) the land of 
the Buddhas and slew their mighty king Jina(3), together with all his 
friends and followers. On the defeat and death of Jina, the Mlech- 


(1) A oity situated in the Pauohlila division of ancient India, the country north and west of 
Delhi, between the foot of the Himalaya and the Chimb&l ; identified by some with Sunil)u1pur. 

(2) A country inhabited by people who were not Aryans: it is identified with Magadha or South 
Behar. The Kikatas are a tribe of aborigines who lived to the east of Svarasvati. They drew no 
milk to mix with the Soma, aud by them the sacrificial kettle was never heated.” 

(d) Probably the founder of the Jain religion, which is an off-shoot or after-growth of Buddhism. 
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chbas(l) who came to oppose him, met with a similar fate. The women 
of the Mlechchhas next came out* armed for battle, but considering 
women to be unworthy of his steel, Kalki paralysed their arms by 
his mantras, and the weapons remained in their hands fixed and 
immovable. The amazons were convinced of the divine nature of the 
warrior they were opposed to, and could not refrain from joining with 
one voice in prayer and praise of the hero. Afterwards, Kalki slew a 
terrible she-monster named Kuthodari, and destroyed the barbarian 

I I 

races known as the Sakas(2), K^mbojas(3) and Sabaras.(4) He had 

/ * 

then a conflict with Sasidhvaja, the king of Bhalldta, a staunch fol- 
lower of Vishnu. In spite of the warnings of his pious wife SusUntd 
(who was aware of Kalki’s divine nature), Sasidhvaja came forth bold- 
ly to battle. A single lucky blow with his heavy war-club rendered 
the hero-god insensible, and in this state he was brought to his 

victor’s home. When he recovered his senses, his wrath was propi- 

/ / 

tiated by the humble attitude and earnest prayers of Sasidhvaja 

(1) According to the YiKliiiu Purliin, various Ksbattrija races wore degraded bj king Sagara, 
by being deprived of established usages aud the study of the Vedas. Thus separated from religious 
rites, and abandoned by the Brahmins, these different tribes became Mlechchhas. According to the 
modern signifioation of the term, they mean foreigners, barbarians, — people not of Aryan race. 

(2) According to Wilson, 'Mhese people, the Sakai and Sacee of classical writers, the Indo- 
Scythians of Ptolemy, extended, about the commencement of our era, along the west of India, from 
the Hindu Koh to the mouths of the Indus.” They were probably Turk or Tartar tribes, and were 
among those recorded as conquered by Sagara, who compelled tliem to shave the upper half of their 
heads. King Yikraniidltya was called S'akkri, — * the foe of the S'akas' — probably, on account of bis 
having encountered and kept back these people* 

(3) A race of men always associated with the tribes living in the North-West, and famous for 
their horses, of which they were said to possess a fine breed. They were also amoug the tribes con- 
quered by Sagara. 

(4) A hilly tribe formerly seen in the mountainous regions of Western India. 


^ ‘ 
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and the bestowal of the hand of his daughter Eain4. The next 
achievement of Kalki was the restoration to her celestial home of 
Sulochan&y (the wife of the Gandharva, Chitraratha', who had been 
residing under a curse, in the city of Kdnchani in the infernal 
regionsy and the installation of Mah&mati on the throne of that 
kingdom. He also placed Sdryyaketu on the throne of Ayodhyi 
(Oudh), and Deb&pi on that of Bd.rafiibata,(l) and then returned to 
Sambhala, his birth-place. He distributed the kingdoms of Saumbha, 
Paundra,(2) Pulinda,(3) Sur^ishtra(4) and Magadha,(5) amongst his 
brothers, those of Kikata, Central Carnot, (6) Andhra, (7) Odra, (8) 
Kalinga,(9) Anga(lO) and Banga,(ll) among his relatives; ceded 
Kankaka(12) and KaUpaka(13) to his kinsman Bisikha-yi'ipa ; and 



(1) Modern Allahabad. It is said to have been celebrated for gold and jewels. 

(2) A fabulous city between the Himavat and Hemaketu mountains. According to some, it is 
a country corresponding to Bengal Proper, with part of South Behar and the jungle mohals.*' 
According to Cunningham, Pauudra Varddhana is represented by Pubna. 

(3) Probably the abode of barbarous tribes (Pulindas), who live in woods and mountains, 
especially in Central India. There were some, who, according to the Vishnu Pur^n^y lived in the 
deserts along the Indus. 

(4) Surat, the people of which were the Surastrene of Ptolemy. 

(5) The country of South Behar, where the Pali language was spoken, 

(6) The country where the Canarese language is spoken, in the central districts of the Penin- 
sula, including Mysore. The name ** Carnatic” is derived from this. 

(7) The ancient name of Tellingaua — the country of the Telegus. 

(8) Orissa. 

(9) The country along the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras, the Calingce proximi marl of 
Pliny. 

(10) The country of Bengal Proper about Bhigulpur. 

(11) Bengal, but not as it is now known. Formerly it meant the districts north of the Bh&- 
girathi-^Jessore, Krishnagar, Ac. 

(12) Probably Concan, 

(13) Perhaps, Eal&pa, the fabulous village where Maru, (a descendant of Eus'a), lived for a 
long time, in order that he might, by strength of devotion, be able to be the restorer of the 
Eshattriya race in the solar dynasty. 
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placed CholaXl) Barbbara(2) and Karbba, under his sons. Peace 
and tranquillity was now restored on earth, and vice and impurity 
having been rooted out, virtue and piety resumed their reign. The 
ScUya Yxiga, ( era of truth ) now set in, and the time arrived when 
there appeared no longer any necessity for the presence of the 
Avat&ra upon this earth. At the request of the gods, he went 
up the Himalayas, where, on the banks of a sacred river, in the 
presence of holy sages, he gave up his human form, and, resuming 
his divinity, ascended to his throne in Paradise 


The Incarnation is represented by some as bearing in one hand, 
" a cimeter blazing like a comet," to signify the destruction of the 
impure, and in the other a ring, emblematical of the revolution of 
the cycles. He is also described by other authorities as leading a 
richly caparisoned winged white horse, typical of the rapidity of the 
flight of time. The horse is portrayed as standing on the etherial 
regions with three feet, holding the off fore leg up in the air, ready 
to stamp upon the earth, when the appointed time should come for 
the dissolution of nature(3). 


The descriptions of the destroying Angel and of the White 
Horse in the Apocalypse bear some resemblance to those of the 
Kalki Avatdra. 



(1) Probably, the lower part of the Coromandel Coast (about Tanjore), formerly called Cholo- 
mandala. 

(2) The country of the Barbbaras. " The analogy to ‘barbarians,’” says Wilson, “is not in sonnd 
only, but, in all the authorities, these are classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu." 

(3) It will bo obserred that both the representations of Kalki as {^ven abovs do not agree ex- 
actly with the drawing given in this work, which is based on the Kalki Purina. ^ 
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iihc ^taiaras (droap). 



In the whole range of Hindu mythological lore, there can hardly 
be found beings who have been known to excel, in prowess, piety, 
love of virtue and hatred of vice, the Avat&ras described in the 
foregoing pages, whose mission was to rid the earth' of monsters, 
demons and things of iniquity, and to inaugurate a better govern- 
ment and peace upon earth. Their achievements are themes of poems 



and epics, songs and ballads. Jayadeva,* one of the earliest and 
sweetest lyric poets of Bengal, whose numbers flow as smoothly and 
melodiously as the rivulets of his native land, thus sings of the 
hero-gods in his Ode to the Ten Incarnations : — 

* Jayadeva, the son of Bhojadeva and his wife Blimli Devf, was born of a high Brahmin 
family, in the village of EeuduH, in the district of Beerbhoom, Bengal. From an early age he 
became a staunch follower of Yiahiju, and subsequently the leader of a religious sect. He wtm 
married to Padm4vati, His Sanskrit work entitled tho “ (5ita-Govinda,*^ in which he describes the 
loves of Bidhk and Krishna, is a marvel of sweetness and gorgeous imageiy. He is known to have 
been one of the five literary “gems’* of tho court of Lakshmaua Sen, king of Bengal, and from this 
fact it is ascertained that he flourished in the 12th century A.C. The following pleasant and 
curious story is connected with his life. Describing the lovo-quarrels between Ridhti and Krishiia, 
he put on one occasion the following words of supplication to the offended Rfidhti into the mouth 
of the guilty Krisboa “ As an ornament for my head, and an antidote to the love-god’s poisonous 
darts,” and he was going to complete the sentence, by adding, “ place your generous feet on my head,” 
when the impropriety of using such an expression with reference to his adored deity occurred to him. 
He therefore left the latter part of the sentence blank, and went to the river to perform his ablutions. 
In the meantime, Krishna, from whom nothing could be hidden, seeing the fix in which the 
poet was placed, assumed the shape of Jayadeva and entered bis dwelling as having returned 
from the bath. The virtuous FadniHvati could not, of course, recognize the deity in his disguise, 
and Krishiia, after partaking of the meal prepared by her, asked her for the manuscript which had 
been left unfinished. Padmiivati unsuspeotiugly brought it to him. He took it and quietly filled 
up the blank by inserting the words, “place your generous feet on my head.” When the poet 
returned from the river, he was astonished to find his wife finishing her meals before him, 
contrary to the usual praotioe of native ladies. On asking for and receiving his wife’s explanation, 
the conviction flashed across his mind that it was Krishna himself who had sanctified his residence 
with his divine presence, and had put in the seiiteuce which he was hesitating to write dowm 
Hence the writings of Jayadeva, which are intrinsically sweet, and his stainless life have been invested 
with a mystical halo and sanctity which can rarely be found in the life and writings of any of his 
oontemporaries. 
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HYMN TO VISHNU. 


(TBIiHBtiiTlOH.)* 

O Thou that held'st the blessed Veda dry 
When all things else beneath the floods were hurled ; 
Strong Fish*God ! Ark of Men ! Jiat ! Hari, Jai ! 

Hail, Keshav, hail ! Thou Master of the World ! 

The round world rested on thy spacious nape ; 

Upon thy neck, like a mere mole, it stood ; 

O thou that took'st for us the Tortoise>shape, 

Hail, Keshav, hail ! Euler of wave and wood ! 

The world upon thy curving tusk sate sure, 
like the Moon’s dark disc in her crescent pale ; 

O thou who didst for us assume the Boar, 

Immortal Conqueror 1 Hail, Keshav, hail ! 

When thou thy Giant-Foe didst seize and rend. 

Fierce, fearful, long, and sharp were fang and nail ; 
Thou who the Lion and the Man didst blend. 

Lord of the Universe ! HaU, Narsingh, hail 1 

Wonderful Dwarf 1 — who with a threefold stride 
Cheated King Bali — where thy footsteps faU 
Men’s sins, O Wamuna I are set aside. 

O Keshav, hail 1 Thou Help and Hope of all I 

The sins of this sad earth thou didst assoil. 

The anguish of its creatures thou didst heal ; 

Freed are we from all terrors by thy toil : 

Hail, Purshuram, hail ! Lord of the biting steel I 



* By Edwin Arnoldi M« A.— -(The Indian Song of Songs.) 
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To thee the fell Ten-Headed yielded life, 

Thon in dread battle laid'st the monster low I 
Ah, Rama 1 dear to Qods and men that strife ; 

We praise thee. Master of the matchless bow 1 

With clouds for garments glorious thou dost fare, 
Veiling thy dazzling majesty and might, 

As when Yamuna saw thee with the share, 

A peasant — ^yet the King of Day and Night. 

Merciful-hearted 1 when thou earnest as Boodh — 
Albeit 'twas written in the Scriptures so— 

Thou bad^st our altars be no more imbrued 
With blood of victims : Keshav ! bendiog low. 

We praise thee, Wielder of the sweeping sword. 
Brilliant as curving comets in the gloom. 

Whose keen edge smote the fierce barbarian horde ; 
Hail to thee, Keshav 1 Hail, and hear, and come. 

And fill this song of Jayadev with thee. 

And make it wise to teach* strong to redeem. 

And sweet to living souls. Thou Mystery I 
Thou Light of Life I Thou Dawn beyond the dream l 

Fish 1 That didst outswim the flood ; 

Tortoise 1 Whereon earth hath stood ; 

Boar I Who with thy tusk held'st high 
The world, that mortals might not die ; 

Lion ! Who hast giants tom ; 

Dwarf 1 Who laugh'dst a king to scorn ; 

Sole Subduer of the Dreaded I 
Slayer of the many-headed ! 

Mighty Ploughman I Teacher tender I 
Of thine own the sure Defender I 
Under all thy ten disguises 
Endless praise to thee arises. 
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THB TBK 7BIK0IF4L A.TATiBA8 OB THB HXKDOS. 




1 fNjif n 

ftf%?f l %¥?rT<fT <q nym ^qw T anr; i 
¥¥^¥1^5 ¥«T|r ¥¥T I 

lt¥?|*ffl¥5^¥ ’^f¥¥¥r |l 

¥rKT¥¥¥i f«if?T ^TiP ¥ w *^fii\ ii?r i 
¥¥ ¥¥¥,¥T' ¥ir®’ ¥T ¥!¥¥; { 

¥4¥?T* WT¥>5fw^¥ ¥ IK II 

¥¥I* ¥ft¥¥pr¥ i 
¥^T¥¥f%¥* ¥gT¥^¥¥T¥¥T II 
¥^T¥f¥¥¥ If I 

¥¥4r ¥i<f»<wV ¥w ¥T w, I 
¥rpn^ ¥ « ^ II 
^¥r* ¥¥T¥¥T¥T¥ f^pftW# I 

¥¥ ¥¥^ f :rf¥ ¥¥ U 

¥FT^¥ ^ if^Hf ^ Wlf-W^ fl¥ I 
¥T¥K5¥ BW^sfVlf^ ¥W l| 

^ f¥¥t¥¥¥¥T¥?l I 
¥|J¥Rf ¥¥¥!¥* ¥¥¥¥ n5f^?f II 
¥¥i^t ¥w^¥r ShT^ ¥Nnrr g ¥t i 

i?¥ ¥f¥¥¥g^¥l¥J ¥i:T¥gi g II 

irtrfffB^ ¥nc ^n¥*JT ¥n:¥g,¥^ i 

¥W* ^ ¥^i¥iif g II 
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THB TBN 7BIN0XFAL AYATIbAS OV THS BZNBtW. 


IWT WJ I 

Yl W ITIIllS* I 

imr^wiBirw wr ifffw M « 

mri i 

nwT 5nf iiTirfinft ^ 11 

srrff^f^ w* f«rT?f l 

wwT ^vmiir^ ftro it 
^ fTVirfSRift Bwr^ 5 t%?riTWT 1 
f%«iwrn«rf%nil tn^rwifiw irfe il 

ffvviMifvii^ wT^'fifr iKwrfiw^ i 

^%^Tiit%w#f5ri[iinrftwn!: ii 

«5 wiw^ 1 

fi|t^f%f^?TVT TO# #YWTW# 11 

|i«l4lt Rl1l«TI’Ht I 

ijf^ ^nro #vrt#?f I 

WTTOf^* tw BTCif T. 1 

O m 

^irrti^^Tmnira wnw m^tirf^ i 8 1 
mf^Rnr g#«it«r iiTffir^^* il 

wnr»f i 

#T»fTirfw I yi I 

ipff ?T 1 

TO»n^ swfw ^ R i < II 

?[ft# «!# ^TTO V^J I 

wf' g WT^rt# g w^ Il 

BTTytb* fwgYf frarfiT Yfii’sri i 
ir^w nrw ^ jpi^ ymt i 

^ f>T# Tina,wig.#ir* bt^tN Bf n 
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TBX TBK 7BIK01PAL A.VAT1eAS OS' TEE EXNDES. 


fu tf mW Kw wftnm* i 

ETil^Ew^ ^ li 

*Twifiif vniVlf ^ • 

wmpJt ^ li 

ft^S^urwr WT^ i 

1 ^ • ^ » » 

WEf TTWW THT I 

^W ^n ^f inrE i E wpT^ W^rm^i '© i 

ET^ftSf ^TIPW mr^tETI 

irW et II 

ir^* wwtE^u ^ «r:: i 

¥▼ ^if»i f«Rwt^ I « I 

inn it ^winTir tk i 

gEi w=q yff f^t^NncRr^if ?iEr II 

EftRpf EEiftr^ iniHWv I 

EWlfE^VlRrmif’E I 

<giT <Rg5 yr^T^ wmt %ir i e i 

’ifWEa^S I 

inf^wsre fWt’fRTT ’■HK^ ‘STE* II 

Tf^ ET wimw I 

nfwi? ^iRfE^E irm ^i E wwj II ^o II 


Tbb End. 
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